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. Keep Sane! 
By Walter E. Myer 


F someone were to ask you whether 

you are sane or insane you would an- 
swer that you are sane, and your answer 
would be correct, for of course you are. 
But suppose the question were asked a 
little differently. Suppose you were 
asked whether you are sane all the time. 
Here again, you would be inclined to 
say that you are. 

But wait a minute. Examine your case 
more carefully. Are there moments 
when the controls which we associate 
with sanity are thrown aside; moments 
when you act like a person afflicted with 
insanity? For example, do you some- 
times become very angry and “lose con- 
trol of yourself”? Do you at such times 
do and say things that you would not 
think of saying and doing under ordi- 
nary conditions? 

When one is angry, when he flies into 
a rage, his entire body is affected. His 
face reddens. He trembles from head 
to foot. He has lost control of his bodily 
reactions. His mind as well as his body 
is out of balance. He says foolish or 
even violent things. Reason abdicates 
and he acts in response to his emotions. 
He is no longer the stable, thought- 
ful person that he ordinarily is. 

Fortunately, in the case of most of us, 
these fits of anger are short-lived. We 
soon regain balance and we regret our 
angry conduct. But suppose we did not 
recover quickly. Suppose we should be 
in a state of anger most of the time. 
Then people would say we were insane; 
that we were maniacs. And they would 
be right. Speaking in practical rather 
than medical terms, we may say that the 
difference between an insane person and 
one who gives way now and then to fits 
of anger is that the one is habitually in- 
sane while the other is only occasionally 
and temporarily so. 

One who loses his temper may quickly 
tecover and resume his usual behavior. 

; But he may never completely regain 
the position he held 
in the eyes of his 
friends. His best 
friends may excuse 
his temporary out- 
bursts but they will 
not have quite the 
old confidence in 
him, and he will lose 
self-respect. 

We all want to be 
healthy in mind as 
well as body. We 
Want to be balanced, self-controlled and 
Sane, not most of the time but all the 
time. And we can be. The normal indi- 
vidual can learn by practice to control 
his emotions and to keep reason in com- 
mand. Everyone feels the emotion of 
indignation at times, but the masterful 
Person holds it in check. He does not 
Make his violent emotions public. He 
is never a spoiled child or a maniac. 

There are times, of course, when 
indignation is justified and when it 
should be forcefully expressed. Where 
there is wrongdoing or injustice it may, 
and ought to be, indignantly rebuked, 
but the well-poised individual will avoid 
all displays of unreasoning temper. 

Such a person is universally respected. 
. ¢ is in command of his own spirit, and 

He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” 





Walter E. Myer 











ELDERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 


UNCLE SAM is considering whether or not to broaden his social security system 


U. 8S. Social Security 


Congress Studies Plans for Placing More People Under Old-Age 
Insurance and for Increasing Size of Payments 


HIS year Congress is being urged 

to revise the U. S. Social Security 
system. The federal law which pro- 
vides financial benefits to elderly peo- 
ple, unemployed workers, and certain 
other groups was passed in 1935, and 
it has not had any major alterations 
since 1939. Because economic condi- 
tions have changed a great deal during 
the past 10 years, many Americans 
feel that some important revisions in 
our Social Security law are needed at 
this time. 

At present, monthly old-age insur- 
ance payments are being made to 
about 2 million persons, including 
elderly retired workers and théir de- 
pendents. The money comes from a 
national insurance fund which the 
workers themselves have helped to 
create. 

Meanwhile, the government is regu- 
larly collecting money from approxi- 
mately 40 million employed men and 
women, and from their employers, so 
that these younger workers can obtain 
benefit payments in later years. 
Nearly 500 Social Security offices, scat- 
tered throughout the country, help 
people to obtain information about 
the details of this program. 

The federal government, in addition 
to handling old-age insurance, assists 
the state in managing unemployment 
benefit plans. Employers, under these 


systems, pay special taxes into a fund 
from which jobless workers can, for a 
limited period of time, receive pay- 
ments. The government in Washing- 
ton also furnishes part of the money 
used in various state projects which 


‘eare for crippled or needy children, 


blind persons, aged people who need 
help but do not qualify for Social 
Security insurance benefits, and cer- 
tain others who require assistance. 

The U.S. government’s part in these 
programs is handled mainly by the 
Federal Security Agency. This or- 
ganization is now becoming so im- 
portant that the head of it may soon 
be given a position in the President’s 
cabinet. 

Efforts are being made to expand 
many parts of the government’s big 
welfare system. It is in connec- 
tion with the old-age insurance plan, 
however, that Social Security changes 
are being most strongly urged. Han- 
dled entirely by the federal govern- 
ment, this part of the program is 
known officially as “Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance.” Roughly 40 mil- 
lion wage earners—mainly office and 
industrial workers—are now covered 
under the present law. 

In order to build a fund from which 
retirement benefits can be paid, each 
person who is taking part turns over 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Britain, France, and U. S. Seek 
Way to Insure Best Use of 


Region’s Industries 


N important international confer- 
ence on the future of the Ruhr 
Valley of Germany recently came to 
an end in London. During the course 
of the meeting, delegates from six 
countries—the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg—studied and 
debated what to do with this vital re- 
gion. A determined effort was made to 
find the best possible answer to the 
Ruhr problem, for the officials at the 
conference fully realized that the way 
in which this rich industrial area of 
Germany is handled may determine to 
a large degree the peace and prosper- 
ity of Europe for years to come. 

Why does the future of the Ruhr, 
which is smaller than the state of 
Rhode Island, loom so large in the 
future of Europe? To answer this 
question, it is necessary, first of all, to 
make a survey of the region. 

When we speak of the Ruhr, we are 
referring to the lands bordering the 
Ruhr River, which winds through 
northwestern Germany for some miles 
before emptying into the Rhine. 
Along the banks of this small river 
is one of the mest concentrated in- 
dustrial regions in the world. Here 
are found an almost continuous chain 
of mines, mills, power plants, manu- 
facturing centers, canals, and rail- 
ways. 

In the Ruhr area are found rich de- 
posits of coal—three fourths of Ger- 
many’s total. Just before the war, the 
tiny region was producing about a 
fourth as much coal as was the entire 
United States. At that time, the 
Ruhr’s population was about 5 million, 
more than the number of people who 
live in Denmark, Finland, or Norway. 
Fewer than 10 of our states have this 
large a population. 

Not only is the Ruhr district noted 
for its mines, but it is also famous 
for its factories and industries. The 
region before the war produced great 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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quantities of chemicals, synthetic oil 
and rubber, aviation gasoline, textiles, 
and steel. These products were sent 
to many countries. 

In addition to manufactured goods, 

much of the Ruhr coal was purchased 
by other European lands in prewar 
days. More than half of what was 
exported went to France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 
France, in particular, depended on 
Ruhr coal for her iron smelters. 
‘ At ‘the same time, food products 
from neighboring nations were sold 
in large quantities to the thickly popu- 
lated Ruhr. These included butter 
and eggs from Denmark, vegetables 
from Italy and the Netherlands, fish 
from Norway and Sweden, and vari- 
ous foods from other countries. 

The Rhine River and miles of con- 
necting canals made the Ruhr area 
one of the greatest shipping centers 
in the world. Duisburg, where the 
Ruhr flows into the Rhine, was known 
before the war as one of the busiest 
river ports in Europe. Its shipping 
tonnage rivaled that of many large 
seaports. Most of the Rhine traffic 
passed through Dutch ports, and con- 
tributed to Holland’s prosperity. 


Important Role 


Thus, it can be seen that in the 
years before the war, the Ruhr Valley 
played a major role in the economy 
not only of Germany but also of West- 
ern Europe. The products of the area 
were sold in many lands, while the 
Ruhr workers bought farm products 
from neighboring countries. 

With the coming of World War II, 
the picture changed. The coal, iron, 
and steel of the Ruhr made it one of 
the principal centers of the German 
munitions industry. Here were built 
a great many of the tanks, guns, and 
planes that made Germany a mighty 
military power. As a result, the 
area became one of the principal 
targets of Allied bombing raids. 

Consequently when tthe war ended 
in 1945, the Ruhr was a scene of tre- 


mendous destruction. In place of the 
tall smokestacks and foundry chim- 
neys that had once dotted the country- 
side, the formerly great industrial 
plants of the Ruhr were, in many 
instances, nothing but piles of rubble 
and twisted steel girders. Production 
was at a stand-still. The flourishing 
trade which the Ruhr area had once 
supported no longer existed. 

In building the peace, the Allies 
agreed that the Ruhr would play a 
prominent part. It was decided that 
the industrial resources of the region 
would be used in such a way that they 
would contribute the utmost to Euro- 
pean recovery, yet would be so con- 
trolled that they could never again 
equip a German army. 

How has this plan worked out? 
Are the Ruhr industries producing 
the goods needed to rehabilitate the 
war-devastated lands of Western Eu- 
rope? Is there any danger that these 
factories will again be used to outfit 
a German army? 

For the first two years or so after 
the war, the revival of Ruhr industry 
came along very slowly. The British, 
who had initial control of the region 
since it lies within their occupation 
zone, were too hard pressed financially 
to get the area quickly back into work- 
ing order. Later the Ruhr came under 
the control of a joint Allied group 
known as Bizonia, and the United 
States took over the major burden of 
supporting the area. Factories and 
mines began to get into operation. 

Today—more than 3% years after 
the end of the European war—it can 
be said that production of Ruhr coal 
and steel is climbing steadily. The 
year 1948 was easily the best which 
the region has had since the war. 
However, production is still far be- 
low the prewar level. For example, 
the coal output for the past year was 
only approximately 60 per cent of 
what it was in 1937. Steel produc- 
tion for 1948 was less than half of 
that for 1937. 

Before the resources of the Ruhr 
can be used in the fullest measure, it 
seems likely that a major disagree- 
ment which has developed among the 
western powers will have to be settled. 
This difference of opinion finds France 
on one side and Great Britain and 
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EUROPE’S MOST DISPUTED INDUSTRIAL AREA, the Ruhr, is in western Germany 





the United States on the other. A 
compromise was reached in London, 
but disagreement is still apparent. 

The issue was brought into the open 
two months ago by the announcement 
of the U. S. and British military gov- 
ernments that they intended to ap- 
point German trustees to control— 
temporarily, at least—the Ruhr’s coal, 
iron, and steel industries. Then, 
when a freely elected German govern- 
ment is finally set up, it will deter- 
mine final ownership of the Ruhr 
mines and factories. 


French Protest 


The British-American move brought 
vigorous protests from the French. 
Since this disagreement underlies 
many other of the problems connected 
with the Ruhr, we are summarizing 
the opposing viewpoints. The argu- 
ment of the French runs as follows: 

“The problem of the Ruhr is princi- 
pally one of security. Twice in the 
past 35 years German armies have 
invaded France and have caused tre- 
mendous loss of life and destruction 
of our towns and cities. On both oc- 
casions the Ruhr iron and steel in- 
dustries played a major part in build- 
ing up the German army. Our first 
concern must be to see that Germany 
can never again use the resources and 
industries of the Ruhr for war. 

“Hence, the decision of the U. S. 
and British military governments to 
place Germans in charge of managing 
the mines and factories of the Ruhr 
must be seriously questioned, for such 
a move would undoubtedly be the first 
step in putting the region permanently 
back into the hands of the Germans. 
The future ownership of the Ruhr in- 
dustries should be a matter to be 
settled—not by the Germans—but by 
the victor nations in a peace confer- 
ence. Then the Ruhr should be put 
under permanent international control. 

“Tt is likely that the British and 
Americans in making their decision, 
are guided by the fact that they 
want to have the Germans on their 
side in case of a future war. This 
policy might boomerang, for, as likely 
as not, the Germans would join the 
enemies of the western powers. 

“Of course, it is undeniable that the 
Ruhr resources can contribute much to 
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THE RUHR’S INDUSTRIES can benefit Europe, or they can threaten world peace 


WIDE WORLD 


European recovery, but we must first 
make certain that those industries 
never get back into the hands of lead- 
ers who would again make Germany 
a military power.” 

The argument of the American and 
British military governments is as 
follows: 

“The immediate problem of the 
Ruhr is one of production. The first 
step in bringing about European re- 
covery is to get this great industrial 
area producing to capacity. 

“When the European Recovery Pro- 
gram was drawn up, the officials in- 
volved counted heavily on Ruhr pro- 
duction. If the iron and steel output 
does not increase there, the Recovery 
Program, and the United States will 
have to bear the main burden of the 
failure. 

“Consequently, the decision to put 
German trustees in charge of the Ruhr 
industries is wholly logical. It has 
been demonstrated on numerous occa- 
sions that the Germans of this area 
have the experience and “know-how” 
to increase production. Meanwhile, a 
close watch will be kept to see that 
too much power does not get back into 
the hands of the Germans. When a 
peace conference is finally held and 
a democratic German government is 
established, then let that government 
decide who shall own the Ruhr in-, 
dustries.” 

At the London Conference, a com- 
promise was reached, midway between 
these two viewpoints. An interna- 
tional authority is scheduled to be set 
up—probably within a few months— 
to supervise the Ruhr. The control 
group will consist of the six nations 
taking part in the recent talks and 
representatives of Western Germany. 

German managers will be retained 
—temporarily, at least—to stimulate 
production in fhe Ruhr, but a tight 
system of inspection will be set up to 
see that its products are used for 
peacetime purposes. Officials attend- 
ing the conference are hopeful that 
this compromise plan will soon be 
given final approval by the govern- 
ments of all the nations concerned. 

Upon the ability of the western pow- 
ers to follow a united policy with re- 
spect to the Ruhr may depend the 
peace and prosperity of all Europe. 
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Readers Say— 


I believe that many Americans do not 
vote because they have never suffered 
real hardship. If we had been invaded 
during the last war and had undergone 
severe bombings, I am sure that the great 
majority of the people would go to the 
polls on election day. The trouble with 
us is that we have had it much too easy. 


VERLEE QUINN, 
Bucklin, Missouri 


* * * 


In your November 29 issue, you pub- 
lished a short article on the Ruhr Valley. 
In my opinion, the French are wrong in 
insisting that all the industries of the 
Ruhr be placed under international con- 
trol. These companies should eventually 
belong to private individuals and not to 
a world organization. 

On the other hand, I do not agree with 
the United, States that the Germans 
should gain control of the Ruhr in the 
near future. We should turn the Ruhr’s 
industries over to German owners very 
slowly. Otherwise, Germany may once 
again become a menace to the peace of 


the world. MartHa McCarthy, 
Rome, New York 


* * * 


I think it is an excellent idea that the 
President should be made a senator-at- 
large at the expiration of his term in the 
White House. I would like to suggest, 
however, that if the President, for some 
reason, is unable to accept this position, 
it should be offered to the resigning Sec- 
retary of State. The latter official is well 
acquainted with most of the important 
issues and would be very helpful to our 
national legislature. Peccy Lorp, 


Cuero, Texas 
* * * 





In your December 6 issue, it was 
pointed out that John Foster Dulles was 
made temporary head of the United 
States delegation to the UN because he 
was a capable man as well as a supporter 
of our bi-partisan foreign policy. I be- 
lieve this is a practice that should be 
continued. If more of our officials were 
chosen on the basis of their ability, char- 
acter, and education, we would have a 
better and more efficient government. 


WILMA HENNING, 
Hecla, South Dakota 














In the opinion of our class, the people 
of Washington, D. C., should have the 
right to vote for both national and local 
officials. After all, the residents of the 
nation’s capital are American citizens 
and they should enjoy the same rights 
and privileges that the Constitution gives 
to the rest of the population of the U.S.A. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT CLASS, 
Potter, Nebraska 


* * * 


In your December 13 issue, it was 
Stated that many people work hard at 
their jobs chiefly because they want to 
make more money. This is probably true 
but I think it is a harmful attitude to 
take. Why should people work hard 
Just to earn large incomes? Aren’t spir- 
itual values important too? 


ROSELYN WEALTH, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


* * * 


I believe we should help establish a 
UN police force rather than a North At- 
lantic Military Alliance. A UN force 
would show Russia that we do not mean 
to attack her and at the same time would 
furnish adequate protection for the West. 


WALTER URBAN, 
The Bronx, New York 
* * * 
(Address your letters to: Readers Say, 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street, 
W., Washington 6, D. C.) 





ETERINARY medicine offers an 
expanding vocational field for 
young people who like to work with 
animals, and who have scientific apti- 
tudes and interests. Veterinarians 
treat animals that have been injured 
or are diseased. They also con- 
centrate upon preventing epidemics 
among animals, and they supervise 
the inspection of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. Most veterinarians are men, but 
a few women have entered the field. 
Veterinarians receive their training 
at one of the colleges or universities 
which give the work. The course 
leading to the D. V. M. degree (Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine) covers four 
years and includes the study of such 
subjects as anatomy, physiology, and 
surgery of animals. 

Before being admitted to a veter- 
inary school, persons who wish to en- 
ter this field must have completed high 
school and have had one or two years 
in a liberal arts college. In high 
school, they should study mathematics, 
Latin, and whatever scientific sub- 
jects are available. In college, they 
should take English, biology, chemis- 
try, and physics. Enrollments at vet- 
erinary colleges are limited, and only 
those persons who are well prepared 
for the work are admitted. By writing 
to one of the schools, a person can 
obtain information about the require- 
ments for admission. 

After beginning veterinarians have 
their D. V. M. degrees and before they 
can begin to practice or do professional 
work in the field, they must pass an 
examination and be licensed by the 
state in which they want to work. 

Most veterinarians are engaged in 
private practice and live in small com- 
munities in the rural areas of the 
country. There they treat animals 
from the surrounding farms. Some 
specialize in the treatment of particu- 
lar species of animals or in handling 
certain kinds of diseases. For the 
most part, though, veterinarians are 
“general practitioners.” They treat 
whatever disease or disability an ani- 
mal may have. Whenever possible 
these doctors cooperate closely with 
state and federal officials in trying to 
prevent outbreaks of disease among 
animals. A few veterinarians who 


are in private practice live in cities 
and treat small animals. 

Most veterinarians who are not in 
private practice are employed by a 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE offers good career opportunities 


Career for the Future 


Veterinary Medicine 


state, federal, or local government 
agency that does work associated with 
animals. Among these are the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Army 
Veterinary Corps, state wildlife com- 
missions, and public zoos. A few vet- 
erinarians are employed by circuses or 
by companies that manufacture medi- 
cines for animals. 

Earnings of veterinarians in rural 
areas depend upon an _ individual’s 
ability to build up a large practice. 
Generally, though, their earnings vary 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. “Vets” 
who work for the federal government 
earn from $3,500 to about $8,500 a 
year, depending upon their experience 
and upon the kind of work they do. 

The veterinarian’s work is varied 
and it is challenging to a person who 
likes to meet new problems from day 


to day. It requires imagination, ana- 
lytical ability, understanding, and 
patience. An individual who does not 


have these qualities, and one who likes 
to follow another’s instructions rather 
thar’ to plan his own activities, should 
not consider this field. 

Since only a few colleges and uni- 
versities give approved courses in 
veterinary medicine, we are listing 
them here: Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Alabama; Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado; Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas; Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, College Station, Texas; and 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Progreso, a Mexican port on the 
Gulf of Mexico, now has the longest 
pier in the world. It was completed 
recently and is being used by various 
steamship companies. 

The pier was built by the Mexican 
government at a cost of 2 million dol- 
lars. Whatever money is made from 
the pier’s services will be used for the 
benefit of the people of Progreso and 
the Yucatan peninsula, of which Pro- 
greso is apart. Plans are being made 
to spend most of the funds on new 
schools and playgrounds. 





Science 





CIENCE Service-has made its 

selection of some of the biggest 
science news stories for 1948. They 
are as follows: 


1. The successful piloting of faster- 


_than-sound jet planes. 


2. The artificial creation of the 
“meson”’—one of the fundamental 
particles of nature—so that scientists 
have a better understanding of the 
nucleus of the atom. 

3. The operation of the great tele- 
scope on Mt. Palomar in California. 

4. The discovery of “aureomycin” 
—a drug which fights many diseases 
not affected by penicillin. 

5. The development of a high-speed 
X-ray camera to aid in the fight 
against cancer. 

6. The commercial production of 
low-temperature rubber, making the 
artificial product superior to natural 
rubber. 

7. The invention of methoxychlor, 
a chemical which kills insects not 
touched by DDT and which is, at the 
same time, harmless to humans or 
animals. 

8. The synthetic production of glyc- 
erine from petroleum. 

9. Discovery of the fifth moon of 
the planet Uranus. 

10. The planning of two great atom 
smashers to be put to use within the 
next few years at Berkeley, California, 
and Brookhaven, New York. 


* xk * 

The United States Navy will soon 
use television for training purposes. 
Some of the first experiments in tele- 
vising naval operations were held on 
the deck of a ship 30 miles from New 
York City. Students on top of the 
Empire State Building were able to 
pick up the images and to follow the 
ship through its various operations, 
except for moments when it changed 
its course. 

The Navy says this method has 
many advantages over the usual train- 
ing films used for this purpose. One 
of the main advantages is that the in- 
structor is actually “on the scene” 
and seems more real to the students 
than do those in the more polished 
training movies. 

—By HAZEL LEwISs. 





ACME 


THE SWISS, famous for their watches, 
have developed this instrument that can 
open a parachute at any desired altitude. 
Dial A is set for the altitude desired, 
and wire loop is rel d t ti- 
cally when the parachutist jumps from 
the plane. Rip cord D passes through a 
hole in metal tube C. When the desired 
altitude is reached, the mechanism causes 
a knife to cut the cord, and the ‘chute 
opens. 
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Costa Rica Case 


The speedy and effective way in 
which the signers of the Rio Treaty 
halted the uprising that broke out some 
weeks ago in Costa Rica is being hailed 
as an outstanding triumph for the 
war-prevention machinery of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. At this writing, the 
threat of war in that part of Central 
America seems to be completely elimi- 
nated. While it is possible that more 
trouble may break out in this part of 
the world in the future, it is, nonethe- 
less, highly encouraging that the ma- 
chinery set up under the Rio Pact 
worked so well the first time it was 
used. 

A four-nation investigating commis- 
sion was sent to Central America to 
look into Costa Rica’s charges that it 
had been invaded by a revolutionary 
group from Nicaragua. Both Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica were found to be 
guilty of carrying on acts hostile to 
the other. They were ordered to stop 
such acts, and a committee was left 
there to see that the two countries do 
as directed. Most of the nations of 
North and South America—including 
the United States—are signers of the 
Rio Pact under which the investiga- 
tion was carried out. 


DPs Study English 


Phonograph records are being effec- 
tively used to teach thousands of Eu- 
rope’s displaced persons the English 
language. More than 500 sets of spe- 
cial records have been purchased by 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion for use by those DPs who have 
been accepted for entry to the United 
States and are now awaiting passage 
to this country. Textbooks are also 
used in conjunction with the records. 

This method of teaching the English 
language has several advantages. In 
the first place, it permits large num- 
bers to study at one time with little 
supervision. It also enables the dis- 
placed persons to get the best possible 
accent, for they hear the language ex- 
actly as it is spoken by Americans. 

Classes are organized by trades so 
that the DPs can learn the terms of 
the vocations which they are to follow. 
IRO representatives find the displaced 
persons intensely eager to learn Eng- 
lish and to become familiar with the 





PLANS ARE BEING completed for President Harry Truman’s inauguration 


traditions of their new country. In 
fact, many of them have to be warned 
to study less in order not to harm 
their health. 


Court Controversy 


Should Supreme Court justices be 
assigned—or be permitted to perform 
—duties other than those connected 
with their court jobs? The occasional, 
but increasing, use of judges in im- 
portant administrative positions in 
recent years has brought this question 
to the fore. A difference of opinion 
has arisen. 7 

Those who think that Supreme Court 
judges should be allowed to take over 
outside jobs from time to time argue 
in this way: “‘The members of the Su- 
preme Court are surely among the 
most learned men in the legal profes- 
sion. In a time of national emergency 
when men of their skill and ability are 
needed, why not make use of them? 

“Since the Supreme Court is not in 
session the whole year, the justices 
have the time to take on other tasks. 
For example, Justice Jackson per- 
formed his country a valuable service 
by serving at the Nuremburg trials 
as did former Justice Roberts by serv- 
ing on the Pearl Harbor investigating 
committee while still a member of the 
Court. There should be no restric- 
tions to prevent Supreme Court Jus- 
tices from carrying out such duties 
as these.” 

Those who think that judges should 
not be asked—or allowed—to serve on 
other jobs while on the Supreme Court 
put forth these arguments: “A posi- 
tion on our highest court is a full-time 
job for anyone—even when the Su- 
preme Court is not in session. Once 
a man attains this position, he should 
consider his job the highest one he 
can possibly hold. Other able men 
can be found to carry out special jobs 
that may arise. 

“If a Justice serves on outside 
assignments—making investigations, 
and so on—he is bound to create hard 
feelings. A member of the Supreme 
Court must keep himself above this 
sort of thing. It is also possible that 
outside contacts might unduly sway 
his judgment on certain types of 
cases that may come before the Su- 
preme Court. Thus, a justice should 
stick to his job on the court.” 





SNOWSHOE RACING—an increasingly popular winter sport 


This subject may arouse further 
debate in the coming months, and it 
may receive the attention of Congress. 


Snowshoeing 


Snowshoeing is a popular pastime 
in many parts of the North at this 
season. Winter carnivals in Canada 
and in sections of the United States 
often include snowshoe races. With 
the snowshoes attached to their feet, 
the participants race through the deep 
snow for distances varying from 100 
yards to 10 miles. 

The snowshoe consists of a wooden 
frame bent into an oval with a web of 
leather thongs stretched across it, 
strung in much the same manner as 
a tennis racket. In the center is a 
harness to be strapped around one’s 
foot, or a special attached boot into 
which one can step. Since each snow- 
shoe is several feet long and of con- 
siderable width, it is possible for the 
wearer to walk across deep snow with- 
out sinking into it. 

Snowshoes were invented many 
years ago in northern lands and have 
always been popular among trappers 
and hunters. The newcomer firids it 
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WIDE WORLD 


difficult to use snowshoes without fall- 
ing down, and—after falling—finds it 
is even more difficult to get up while 
wearing the large, thonged devices. 
However, expert woodsmen can travel 
as much as 35 or 40 miles a day on 
snowshoes, and in racing circles the 
record time for a mile is less than 
51%4 minutes. 


Conservation Program 


New York State is making much 
progress in conserving its forests. In- 
creasing numbers of woodland owners 
are joining the state’s voluntary con- 
servation program. Under this pro- 
gram, they promise not to destroy 
their trees needlessly or cut trees in 
such a way as to harm those that will 
still be standing. 

In return for cooperating with the 
conservation program, tree owners in 
New York are receiving a number of 
benefits. They are getting the advice 
of expert foresters on how best to cut 
down their trees and on how to obtain 
more money for those which they wish 
to sell. 

New York’s forest officials decided 
to start their voluntary program about 
two years ago, when they became 
highly concerned over conditions 
throughout the state. 
that if they did not take prompt action, 
the state would lose forever some of its 
most precious timber resources. The 
program represents a long step for- 
ward in forest conservation and may 
well serve as a “model” plan for other 
states. 


Elections in Japan 


Japan is to hold national elections 
later this month. On January 23, 
members of a new parliament, or Diet, 
will be chosen. The election was 
scheduled after the old parliament re- 
fused to give a vote of confidence to 
Premier Yoshida. As in most other 
countries which have a parliamentary 
type of government, such an act auto- 
matically calls for a new election. 

The party which wins on election 
day will have the responsibility of 
carrying through a strict program 
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which has been set forth by U. S. 
occupation authorities. A short time 
ago American officials ordered the 
Japanese government to balance the 
budget, stabilize wages and prices, and 
step up production. The Japanese 
were told that the success they have 
in carrying out this program will 
determine to some degree the amount 
of help they can expect from the 
United States in the future. 

The decision of U. S. occupation au- 
thorities to take such drastic steps 
comes as the result of the failure of 
the Japanese to establish a solid foun- 
dation for postwar recovery in their 
country. While a good deal of prog- 
ress has been made since the war 
ended, the cost of living in Japan 
has shot up considerably in the past 
year, and a lack of cooperation be- 
tween industry and labor has ham- 
pered production, 

U. S. officials are hopeful that this 
month’s election may have a beneficial 
effect on the Japanese economy. In 
the light of the recent Communist 
gains in near-by China, they are par- 
ticularly anxious that recovery be 
quickly brought about in Japan. They 
point out that a sound and prosperous 
economy is the best foundation for the 
democratic form of government. 


Diamond Cutting 


The diamond cutting business in the 
United States is “in the doldrums” 
today. Whereas during the war there 
were as many as 5,000 diamond cutters 
employed, there are now only about 
700. 

The decline in the number of dia- 
mond cutters in this country is said 
to be due chiefly to competition from 
other nations. It is pointed out, for 
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instance, that the wages of diamond 
cutters in Germany are less than those 
being paid to American workmen. As 
a result, many diamond merchants 
how send their stones for cutting to 
foreign firms. 

The diamond cutting business is im- 
portant for industrial as well as for 
“luxury” purposes. Not only are dia- 
monds popular as jewelry but they are 
also used as bearings and points in 
tools and “precision” instruments. 
Cutting them to the proper size and 
Shape requires great skill. 

At one time, Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands were considered the world’s 
greatest diamond cutting centers. But 
during the recent war, they were re- 
Placed by the United States, Brazil, 
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PRESIDENT SOEKARNO of the Republic of Indonesia is shown here with his 


family. 


and Palestine. This was because 
many diamond cutters escaped from 
Belgium and the Netherlands when 
these countries were overrun by the 
Nazis and made their way abroad. 
Also, new cutters were trained in other 
nations when the need arose for a 
large number of diamonds to be used 
in precision instruments in war indus- 
tries. 


Dangerous Trophies 


War trophies are continuing to kill 
or injure thousands of people each 
year. It is estimated that in this 
country 6,000 persons have been killed 
annually since the end of the war by 
“souvenirs” ranging from explosive 
fountain pens to live artillery shells. 
Young people have been the victims of 
about 80 per cent of the accidents. 

To combat this death toll, the War 
Trophy Safety Committee is urging 
that dangerous articles of this kind be 
made harmless. The group, which in- 
cludes members of the armed forces, 


When Dutch troops invaded the Republic, Soekarno was taken prisoner. 


the National Rifle Association, and the 
Treasury Department, will do the work 
free of charge and will then return 
the trophies promptly to their owners. 
They will be entirely safe and will 
retain all of their value as souvenirs. 

To have trophies made harmless, get 
in touch with the nearest office of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. These offices are 
maintained in more than 60 cities 
throughout the country. If you are 
unable to find out where the nearest 
office is, you may secure that informa- 
tion by writing to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, 
D.C, 





More ocean-going tankers are being 
built today than ever before in time 
of peace. Sixty are under construction 
in American shipyards and 294 in 
Europe. The tankers are badly needed 
because the world is using more oil 
than ever and because the United 
States is buying more of its petroleum 
supplies from foreign lands. 
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Lodger: “It’s disgraceful! I’m sure two 
rats were fighting in my bedroom last 
night.” 

Landlady: “Well, what did you expect 
for $3 a week—a bullfight?” 


x «k * 


A man was about ready to go to a 
political meeting. “I’m not prejudiced at 
all,” he told a friend. “I’m going with a 
perfectly open and unbiased mind to 
listen’ to what I’m convinced is pure 
rubbish.” 

x *« * 


Editor: “I’ll give you $2 for this joke 
about President Truman.” s 

Joke Writer: ““What’s the matter with 
you? You gave me $3 for that joke when 
it was about President Hoover.” 


x * * 


Judge: “Have you ever been in trouble 
9 
_ “All I ever did was to rob 
my kid brother’s bank.” . 

Prosecutor: “Your honor, he didn’t ex- 
plain that his kid brother is cashier of 
the Fifth National.” 

x *« * 

The African explorer had seen many 
gnus during the day. In the evening, his 
native cook served him a delicious steak. 

“This is one of the finest steaks I’ve 
ever eaten,” he exclaimed to his guide. 
“Ts it gnu?” f , 

“No,” said the guide, “but it’s just as 
good as gnu.” 


_ “Are you and your girl friend on speak- 
ing terms?” 
“Well, I’m listening again.” 


x * * 


“Are raw oysters healthy?” 
“Well, we’ve never heard one com- 
plain.” 
x * * 


“Why do you want such a big sink?” 
asked the plumber. 

“Well,” explained the man who was 
building a new house, “when my wife 
leaves in the summer, she’s generally 
gone for a month.” 
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Social Security 


1. List several classes of people that 
receive payments from the federal gov- 
ernment or from state governments under 
the present Social Security system. 

2. Who contributes money to the old- 
age insurance fund? 


3. List some groups of workers who 
are not now taking part in the old-age 
benefit program, and who may soon be 
included. 

4. About how many workers are now 
making contributions to the government’s 
old-age insurance fund? 

5. What is the opinion of most Social 
Security officials about the present size 
of benefit payments? 


6. What change is being recommended 
concerning insurance payments to elderly 
persons who are still employed? 

7. During the 1948 campaign, what did 
the major party candidates say about 
our nation’s Social Security program? 


Discussion 


_ 1. What, in your opinion, is the most 
important change proposed for the Social 
Security system? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. Which, if any, of the suggested 
changes do you think are desirable? Ex- 
plain your position. 


The Ruhr 


1. Briefly describe the region known as 
the Ruhr. 

2. What products were shipped from 
the area to nearby countries before 
World War II? 

3. What kinds of goods were brought 
into the region from neighboring coun- 
tries? 

4. Why was the Ruhr one of the prin- 
cipal targets for Allied bombing raids 
during the war? 

5. Give the two main points upon which 
the Allies have agreed in connection with 
the future development of the area. 

6. Discuss the French viewpoint on’ the 
question of the Ruhr’s future. 

7. What is the position taken by Great 
Britain and the United States? 

8. Outline the compromise reached in 
London concerning the Ruhr. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think the 
French are justified in the position they 
have taken regarding the Ruhr? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, which viewpoint 
should prevail in regard to the area’s 
development—the French or the British 
and American? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe some of the events 
that have marked the inaugurations of 
four of our former Presidents. 

2. What controversy has arisen in re- 
cent months concerning the Justices of 
the U. S. Supreme Court? 

3. What event has been hailed as a 
“triumph for the war-prevention machin- 
ery of the Western Hemisphere’’? 

4. How are some displaced persons in 
Europe being prepared for entry into 
this country? 

5. What two factors have held up post- 
war progress in Japan? 

6. Describe the program New York 
State has set up to conserve its forests. 





References 


“For Broader and Deéper Social Secu- 
rity,” by J. K. Lasser, New York Times 
Magazine, November 14, 1948. Discusses 
the need for extending the social security 
system and for increasing the payments. 

“France and Germany,” by Ernest J. 
Knapton, Current History, November, 
1948. A discussion of present relations 
between France and Germany with spe- 
cial attention on the Ruhr problem. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (c) predicament; 2. (d) scant; 3. 
(a) rebellious; 4. (b) languid and list- 
less; 5. (d) slightingly; 6. (b) exces- 
sively enthusiastic; 7. (a) thrifty; 8. (c) 
daring; 9. (c) obstinate. 
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Changes in Social Security Law Are Considered 


(Concluded from page 1) 


to the federal government one per 
cent of all the wages or salary, up 
to 3,000 dollars per year, that he earns. 
The employer makes a contribution to 
match that of each worker. 

Upon reaching the age of 65, the 
worker becomes eligible to obtain pay- 
ments out of the fund which he has 
helped to build. In order to get these 
payments, though, he must be receiv- 
ing little or no income from any job 
covered by the Social Security pro- 
gram. 

A retired worker who is getting 
Social Security benefits receives an 
extra amount if his wife has reached 
the age of 65, or if he has dependent 
children. After a person who has been 
making Social Security contributions 
dies, his family can, under certain 
conditions, receive monthly payments 
from the government. 

In general, the size of the benefits 
received by a retired worker varies 
according to the amount of his earn- 
ings in previous years. The average 
monthly payment to a retired man and 
his wife is about 40 dollars. 


Two Faults 


Changes that are being proposed 
for the Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance system fall into two main 
groups: First, there is widespread be- 
lief that the program should be ex- 
tended so that it will cover more peo- 
ple. At present it fails to include 
about a third of the nation’s workers. 
Second, many observers argue that the 
monthly payments should be increased. 

Social Security officials hope that 
Congress will add more than 20 million 
people to the group that is now taking 
part in the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance plan. If it does so, practi- 
cally all the workers in the United 
States will then be under a retirement 
benefit program of some form. 

The 20 million people who may 
be brought into the system include 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen who do 
not intend to stay in the armed forces 
long enough to obtain military pen- 
sions; farm laborers; certain em- 
ployees of state and local govern- 
ments; employees of churches and 
other non-profit organizations; and 
people in business for themselves— 
those who, for example, own and oper- 
ate farms or shops. 

Such groups were left out of the 
present old-age insurance system for 
various reasons. Some of them did 
not want, at first, to be included, but 
have now changed their minds. 

In other cases, it was originally felt 
that the job of collecting money regu- 
larly for the government’s retirement 
benefit fund would be too difficult. 
The farmer, for instance, gets no 
monthly pay check from which a So- 
cial Security contribution could be de- 
ducted as it is from the salary of an 
office employee. Social Security of- 
ficials are now convinced, however, 
that they could handle the problems 
that would arise if millions of ad- 
ditional workers were brought into 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
system. 

The people who advocate the exten- 
sion of Social Security contend that 
Congress, by passing the original law 
in 1935, recognized the government’s 
responsibility to help our citizens meet 
the hazards of old age. Nevertheless, 
they argue, the nation is not living up 


to this responsibility so long as it per- 
mits a third of its workers to remain 
outside the old-age insurance program. 

It is further asserted that today’s 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance pay- 
ments are not large enough. A re- 
tired worker and his dependents can- 
not, under the existing law, receive 
such payments in an amount greater 
than 85 dollars per month, and most 
families and individuals get much less. 

The present size of benefits was 
fixed before the war, when wages and 
living costs were a, great deal lower 
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15 dollars a month, and receive govern- 
ment insurance at the same time, he 
must find some type of work, such as 
farming, that is not covered. It is 
widely felt that elderly persons should 
be permitted to earn reasonable 
amounts from any source of employ- 
ment, and still obtain payments out 
of the fund which they themselves 
have helped to build. 

Another suggestion is that the re- 
tirement age for women be lowered 
to 60. This would mean that the 


widow or dependent mother of a de- 
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INSURANCE SYSTEMS for old age and unemployment are parts of the U. S. federal 


Social Seourity plan 


than they are now. It is practically 
impossible for an elderly couple to live 
on the amount it receives through gov- 
ernment old-age insurance payments 
alone. Social Security officials favor 
increasing the contributions that 
workers make to the insurance fund, 
so that the old-age payments can be 
substantially raised. 

Also advocated are’ some rule 
changes which would make benefits 
available to numerous elderly people 
who cannot now get them. For in- 
stance, no person can receive any in- 
surance payments if he earns 15 dol- 
lars or more per month on a job that 
is covered by the old-age benefit sys- 
tem. If he wants to earn more than 


ceased worker could receive benefits 
at the age of 60 instead of 65. 

These are some of the revisions that 
Congress will be considering during 
the coming weeks. Both major politi- 
cal parties are on record as favoring 
such changes. 

Thomas Dewey, the Republicans’ re- 
cent presidential candidate, made the 
following statement during the closing 
days of the 1948 campaign: ‘We have 
a Federal Social Security Act on our 
statute books. It’s a pretty good act 
so far as it goes, but... it isn’t 
good enough for America. Millions 
upon millions of workers are not pro- 
tected by that act at all. 

“For example, if you work on a farm 


or in a household you get no old-age 
insurance under the present law. . 
Many professional people aren’t coy. 
ered, and neither are the employees 
of non-profit organizations or the self. 
employed person. ... 

“A Social Security program that 
leaves that many people out in the colf 
is not good enough for America. An 
so we must... take positive action 
to extend the coverage of the act to 
all these millions of unprotected Amery. 
icans. 

“Now let’s see what those who are 
now included in old-age insurance 
actually get. Under our Social Secu. 
rity system a single retired worker 
who is covered by the act gets .., 
about 25 dollars a month... . 

“That security is not security 
enough either. We must take action 
to bring about an increase of thege 
benefits to our older people and t 
their dependents.” 

Likewise President Truman favors 
an expansion of the Social Security 
program. He has frequently urged 
the passage of measures for this pur 
pose. “We have,” he says, “erected 
a sound framework of Social Secu 
rity legislation. Many millions of our 
citizens are now protected against loss 
of income which can come with unem- 
ployment, old age, or the death of 
wage earners. Yet our system has 
gaps and inconsistencies; it is only 
half finished. 

“We should now extend unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age benefits, 
and survivors’ benefits to millions who 
are not now protected. We should also 
raise the level of benefits.” 

These statements of the Republican 
and Democratic 1948 standard-bearers 
have been supported by similar dee- 
larations in the recent campaign plat- 
forms of both major political parties. 
In view of such widespread agreement, 
it seems likely that certain revisions 
in the U. S. Social Security system 
will be made this year. 





Better Health 


The health of the American people 
in 1948 was better than in any previ- 
ous year and it may improve even more 
during 1949. That is the opinion of 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, an outstanding 
life insurance expert who makes a spe 
cial study of our general physical con- 
dition. 

Dr. Dublin says that as a result of 
our good health last year, the rate at 
which Americans died—about ten per- 
sons in every thousand—was lower 
than it had ever been before. 
that this record was achieved evel 
though, in many parts of the country, 
the winter season in 1948 was quite 
severe and the summer was unusually 
hot for a number of weeks. Extremely 
high or low temperatures usually 
raise the national death rate. 

Dr. Dublin says that there was als0 
a decline in the rate of deaths due to 
tuberculosis, pneumonia and _ some 
other diseases. This was a result of 
better health conditions and the it 
creasing use of such important neW 
drugs as sulfa and penicillin. 

According to many authorities, we 
can expect a lower death rate for ak 
most all ailments because of the di 
covery of new drugs. Medical science 
is continually developing new methods 
for curing disease. 
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EXT Sunday there will begin a 
N week’s celebration to mark the 
inauguration of President Truman. 
This will be the 41st inauguration in 
our country’s history and it promises 
to be a colorful one. About 750,000 
people—many of them out-of-town 
yisitors—are expected to turn out for 
the historic occasion. Some 12,000 in- 
yited guests, including members of 
Congress and other government of- 
ficials, will be present on January 20 
to see Truman take the oath of office. 
Other thousands will line the streets 
leading from the Capitol to the White 
House to catch a glimpse of the Presi- 
dent. 








A committee of Congressmen will 
escort President Truman to the grand- 
stand in front of the Capitol for the 
inaugural ceremony. There the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court will ad- 
minister the oath of office and the 
President will.make a speech. After- 
wards, the Chief Executive will head a 
parade from the Capitol to the White 
House where he will take his place on 
the reviewing stand to watch floats, 
bands, and military units pass in his 
honor. Later in the day there will be 
a reception for the President followed 
by a gala inaugural ball. 

The customs and order of events 
for inauguration day have developed 
gradually over the years. The prac- 
tice of making an inaugural speech 
was started by Washington at his first 
inauguration, and the custom has been 
followed by succeeding Presidents. 
But it was not until 1873, when Grant 
took the oath of office, that a Congres- 
sional Committee escorted the Presi- 
dent to the Capitol. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line if you wish to save the test for later use. 


1. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 
lowing items, find the picture of the 
person identified and place the number 
of that picture on your answer sheet. 
(One picture will not be used.) Value: 
I point per item; total for section, 
8 points. 


1. Director of the FBI. 

2. U. S. Secretary of State. 

3. Head of Russian Delegation to the 
United Nations. 

4. U. S. Senator from Ohio. 

5. Leader of the Spanish government. 

6. U. S. Senator from Maine. 

7. French political leader. 


8. Secretary-General of the United 
¢Nations. 


ll. MULTIPLE CHOICE. Jn each of the 
following items, select the correct an- 
swer and write its letter on your answer 
sheet. Value: 3 points per item; total 
for section, 42 points. 


9. The Cominform is an organization 
that (a) secretly opposes Russian domi- 
nation of eastern Europe; (b) spreads 
propaganda promoting communism 


throughout eastern Europe; (c) assists 
the nations of western Europe in carry- 
ing out the Marshall Plan; (d) is trying 
to bring about an agreement between 
Russia and the western nations concern- 
ing the government of Germany. 








GALLOWAY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was inaugurated for the first time in New York in 1789 


The first inaugural ball was held in 
1809 for President Madison, and 
parades have been a part of the fes- 
tivities since the first one was held 
for President Harrison in 1841. Until 
1933 inaugurations were held on 
March 4 instead of January 20. The 
date was changed by the 20th Amend- 
ment in order to place the day the 
President assumes his duties closer to 
the date of his election. 

Many interesting and amusing 
stories can be told about past inaugu- 
rations. For instance, at the first 
inauguration of George Washington, 
the delegates to Congress became so 
absorbed in arguing about how the 
ceremony should be conducted that 


they nearly forgot about the new 
President who was impatiently wait- 
ing for the delegation which was to 
accompany him to the ceremony. 

The inauguration of Andrew Jack- 
son in 1829 is notable for the riotous 
way in which it ended. The cere- 
mony itself was very simple—there 
was no music, no parade, and the 
President-elect even walked the dis- 
tance to the Capitol. 

As soon as the ceremony ended, 
however, the crowd rushed forward to 
congratulate Jackson. The President 
was unable to break away and was 
swept down the hill toward the White 
House by the swarming, pushing mass 
of people. The mob surged into the 


The answer key appears in THE Civic LEADER for January 10. 


10. One of the reasons why the Ameri- 
can government has been stable over a 
long period of years is that (a) there 
have always been strong minority par- 
ties; (b) the two-party system of gov- 
ernment has usually prevailed; (c) 
Presidents have been elected by the elec- 
toral college; (d) the President and 
Congress nearly always agree on im- 
portant issues. 


11. Family income figures for 1947, 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, show that average American 
families (a) were better off in 1947 than 
in prewar days; (b) could purchase 
twice as much goods in 1947 as in 
prewar days; (c) could purchase less 
goods in 1947 than in prewar days; (d) 
earned incomes of $10,000 a year. 


12. One cause of inflation or rapidly 
rising prices is (a) the increase of pro- 
duction, especially on the farms; (b) 
the lowering -of ..profits and wages; 
(c) strict price controls by the govern- 
ment; (d) the widespread purchase of 
goods on the installment plan. 


18. One of the purposes of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program—the Marshall 
Plan—is to (a) give the people of west- 
ern Europe incomes as high as_ those 
received by the people of the United 
States; (b) hold down production in 
Germany so that the Germans will not 
be able to make war again; (c) raise 
the level of farm and factory output in 
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the nations of western Europe; (d) raise 
the prices of goods produced in the 
United States. 


14. No nation can receive help from 
the United States under the European 
Recovery Program unless it (a) agrees 
to repay the United States for all it has 
received within three years; (b) agrees 
to do as much as it can to help itself 
and neighboring countries; (c) becomes 
a member of the “North Atlantic Military 
Alliance”; (d) gives up all plans to es- 
tablish government ownership of indus- 
tries. 


15. Russia and the western allies have 
not been able to agree about the future 
of Germany because (a) everything 
Russia has done indicates that she hopes 
to spread communism throughout Ger- 
many; (b) the western allies oppose 
the granting of self-government to any 
part of Germany; (c) Russia wants 
a weak central government for Germany, 
while the western allies want a strong 
one; (d) all elections in Germany indi- 
cate that the German people are turn- 
ing strongly toward communism. 


16. A difficulty that has hindered rapid 
recovery in France is (a) control of the 
government by the French Communist 
Party; (b) frequent and sudden changes 
in government leadership; (c) adoption 
of fascism by a majority of the French 
people; (d) refusal of the French to 
take part in the Marshall plan. 


Historical Backgrounds - - Presidential Inaugurations 


White House, and in an effort to get 
some of the refreshments which were 
being served, they overturned furni- 
ture, broke dishes, and nearly crushed 
the President against the wall. 

The air was tense and feelings 
ran high at the first inauguration of 
President Lincoln. Several states had 
seceded from the Union and many 
Congressmen had left to join the 
newly formed Confederacy. In addi- 
tion, there were rumors of plots to 
assassinate Lincoln. As a precaution, 
a special military guard surrounded 
the President as he rode to and from 
the Capitol and a battery of light 
artillery was trained on the crowd 
throughout the inaugural ceremony. 

In recent years, the inauguration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1933 stands out dramatically, because 
of the desperate financial situation in 
which our nation found itself. Many 
banks had closed, millions of people 
were unemployed, and the future 
looked desperately dark and hopeless. 
President Roosevelt tried to reassure 
the American public with these words 
which have been frequently quoted 
since then: “We have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” 

President Truman’s inauguration is 
taking place at a time when our na- 
tion is enjoying prosperity, but when 


, the world as a whole is fraught with 


trouble,. uncertainty, and danger. 
—By AMALIE ALVEY. 





Pronunciations 
Progreso—pro-gra’so 
Ruhr—roor 
Yoshida—yaw-shé' dah’ 
Yucatan—y0o0-kuh-tan’ 


This test covers the issues of September 6, 1948, to January 3, 1949, inclusive. 


17. Jews and Arabs have been fighting 
in Palestine because (a) the arrival of 
so many Jews in Palestine has lowered 
living standards for everyone in the 
country; (b) the United Nations refuses 
to consider the Palestine problem; (c) 
the Jews are trying to keep a part of 
Palestine as an independent state of 
their own; (d) Great Britain wants to 
make Palestine a British colony. 


18. An important reason why the 
United Nations Security Council has had 
great difficulty in performing its duties 
is that (a) Russia does not have a seat 
on the Council; (b) each of the Big Five 
members holds the veto power, (c) Ger- 
many has refused to take part in the dis- 
cussions coming before the United Na- 
tions; (d) a United Nations police force 
was formed against the wishes of Great 
Britain and France. 


19. Which one of the following meas- 
ures is likely not to have the support 
of the Democratic administration? 
(a) Federal aid for slum clearance and 
low-cost housing; (b) the strengthening 
of the Taft-Hartley Act; (c) federal aid 
to education; (d) the strengthening and 
enlargement of the Social Security pro- 
gram. 


20. Those who argue for greater aid 
to Nationalist China say that such aid 
will be used to (a) rebuild China’s de- 
fenses against future threats of Japanese 


(Test concluded on back of this page) 
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ELEVISION will pass one of the 

most important milestones in its 
history on January 11, when eastern 
and mid-western video.networks will 
be connected for daily programs. Co- 
axial cable, the principal means of 
transmitting sight and sound over 
great distances, will link together the 
television stations of more than twenty 
cities. Thereafter a picture picked 
up in New York may be seen in St. 
Louis as well as in Washington, and 
a program originating in Detroit may 
be seen in. Richmond and Boston, as 
well as in Buffalo. 

On the night of the 11th, the major 
television companies will inaugurate 
their program service to the new net- 
work of stations with a special show 
featuring their top talent and officials. 


Probably 5,000,000 people will see this - 


program on the screens of the 725,000 
sets now installed in the eastern and 
midwestern areas. 

The next day regular program serv- 
ice to the full network will be insti- 
tuted by the television companies with 
certain hours allocated to each, since 
only one line will be available between 
the two sections of the country. Later, 
probably in June, other lines will be 
opened to afford a selection of pro- 
grams in localities where there are 
two or more television stations. 

On January 20 for the first time in 
history, the inauguration of a Presi- 
dent of the United States, with all the 
attendant ceremonies, will be televised. 


* * * 


This month a new comedy team is 
coming into radio. Dean Martin and 





aggression; (b) protect the interests of 
the large Chinese landowners and busi- 
nessmen; (c) help stop the spread of 
communism in Asia; (d) improve politi- 
cal relations between Chiang Kai-shek 
and Mao Tse-tung. P 


21. The present displaced persons law 
is opposed in some quarters because it 
(a) might lower U. S. standards of liv- 
ing; (b) allows too many Communists 
to enter the United States; (c) discrimi- 
nates against Russia and her satellites; 
(d) would reduce the number of laborers 
in Europe. 


22. At its special session in July, Con- 
gress adopted a housing law that (a) en- 
courages private businessmen and insur- 
ance companies to invest money in 
- low-cost housing developments; (b) calls 

upon the federal government to wipe out 
all slums; (c) makes it possible for all 
low-income families to buy homes; (d) 
provides for the building of more houses 
than are needed at the present time. 


lll. COMPLETION. After the corre- 
sponding number on your answer sheet 
for each of the following items, write 
the word, name, or phrase that best 
answers the question. Value: 2 points 
per item; total for section, 32 points. 


23. India has been divided between 
the Hindus and what other large re- 
ligious group? —_ 





24. Which of these nations did not 
sign the “Brussels Pact” to unite and 
strengthen the military power of west- 
ern Europe: Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Luxembourg? 


25. Which one of the following na- 
tions is unable to receive aid under the 
European Recovery Program: England, 
France, Spain, Belgium, Italy? __._. 


26. What is the name of the United 
Nations organization whose duty it is 
to investigate disputes or fighting which 
endanger international peace and which 


VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT ALBEN 


BARKLEY 


NBC 


(left) congratulates Dick Contino 


(center) for winning top prize in the first annual finals of Horace Heidt’s “Original 


Youth Opportunity Program.” 


Mr. Heidt, the well-known orchestra leader and 


director of the popular talent-search program, is shown on the right. 


Jerry Lewis, who scored great success 
in theatres, have signed a radio and 
television contract with NBC. An- 
nouncement of the exact starting date 
of their program and its time on the 
air will be made later. It prob- 
ably will be heard on Sunday night, 
which NBC is reshuffling following the 
departure of Jack Benny to CBS. 


* * * 


Jack Benny’s move to CBS and 
NBC’s action in replacing Benny with 
bandleader Horace Heidt, have started 
one of the biggest promotion and pub- 
licity wars in the history of entertain- 
ment. You probably are hearing and 
seeing evidences of the two publicity 
campaigns in your city. 

Horace Heidt’s show, the “Original 
Youth Opportunity Program,” is now 


on the air Sunday evening at 7 o’clock, 
Eastern Standard time. It has been 
broadcast at a later hour on Sunday. 
The program is a search for new stars, 
and gives young people who long for 
radio careers an excellent opportunity 
to test their talents. 


* * * 


The popular farm quiz show, “RFD 
America,” is now back on the air. 
Heard each Saturday at 1:30 P. M., 
Eastern Standard time, this lively and 
informative program has four partici- 
pants selected from various farm com- 
munities. They compete in answering 
questions on rural matters, but the 
questions are selected to interest city 
listeners, too. The quizmaster is Ed 
Bottcher, an Alabama farmer. 

—By GEORGE EDSON. 
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can take action when all the Big Five 
members are in agreement? 


of the UN General Assembly held? 





27. What is the name of the United 
Nations body which discusses and makes 
recommendations on problems of general 
world interest, but cannot take direct 
action on disputes which threaten peace? 


28. What is the name of the United 
Nations body which attempts to elimi- 
nate unfavorable living conditions that 
eause hardship and dissatisfaction in 
many regions of the world?____ 


29. What term can be applied to a 
person who wants to see progress and 
improvement but who is very cautious 
about making changes? 


30. Who is Queen of the Netherlands? 


31. In what city was the recent session 





32. In what state may one vote at the 
age of 18? 


33. Who is Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court? ____—* 





34. What city receives food through 
the “air lift’’? 

35. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


(UNESCO) has a plan for the study and 
development of what river basin? 


36. Who is head of the government 
of Yugoslavia? 


37. Who is the Attorney General of 
the United States? 


38. France opposes vigorously the plan 
to put what great industrial area under 








German control? 








Your Vocabulary 











In each of the following sentene 
match the italicized word with the fa 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct ¢ 
swers are to be found on page 5, ¢ 
umn 4. ; 


1. He described the country’s plig 
(plit) in detail. (a) manufacturigl 
(b) natural resources (c) predicam 
(d) purposes. 


2. The farmer produced a meag 
(mé’ger) crop. (a) bountiful @ 
unusual (c) fair (d) scant. 


3. An insurgent (in-sur’jent) arm 
swept through the country. (a) rek 
lious (b) well-trained (c) powerft 
(d) huge. 


4, She strolled around in a lace 
daisical (lak’i-day’zi-cuhl) mann@ 
(a) carefree and happy. (b) langy 
and listless (c) dazed and stunned} 

5. Why did he speak so dispa 
ingly (dis-pair‘ij-ing-ly)? (a) rebut 
tantly (b) loudly (c) strongly ( 
slightingly. : 

6. A fanatical (fa-nit’i-cuhl) pei 
son is: (a) frightened and frantic (0 
excessively enthusiastic (c) uninte 
ested and bored. 

7. She was a frugal (froo’gall 
housewife. (a) excellent (b) extra 
agant (c) thrifty (d) poor. 

8. It was an audacious (ah da 
shus) scheme. (a) wicked (b) impe 
sible (c) daring (d) clever. 

9. An opinionated (o-pin’yun-at-e 
person is: (a) very intelligent (B 
open-minded (c} obstinate (d) moog 


IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find h 
location of each of the following plae 
on the adjoining maps, and write 

number of that location after the pro 
item number on your answer she 


Value: 1 point per item; total for sec 

18 points. 
39. Sweden 48. 
40. China 49. 
41. Manchuria 50. 
42. Spain 51. 
43. Germany 52. 
44, Palestine 53. 
45. France 54. 
46. Hindu India 55. 
47. Pakistan 56. 


Philippines © 
Korea 
Burma 

Siam 
Malaya 
Japan 
Portugal 
Poland 


Greece 

















